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U NIT ARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


It appears, that the whole number of Unitarian chapels on the 
Island is as follows: 
In England ' ‘ ; 206 
Wales ; . ‘ — 
Scotland , . 8 Total 228 

Of these, two hundred and trout: -three places of worship, one 
hundred and sevenly-eight, four fifths of the whole, were ORIGINAL- 
LY orTHODox. Of the two hundred and siz ia England, only thir- 
ty-six were built by the Unitarians. 

The question will arise, and it deserves consideration, How has 
Unitarianism obtained the ascendancy, in so many congregations, 
which once were Orthodox? 

This question stands associated in our minds very closely with the 
subject of church government; not church government as a system of 
rules and authority, but as a form of  emhadying principles—living 
truths.—It has been asserted often, in America, that the spread of 
Unitarianism in England was owing to the looseness of Indepen- 
cy as a form of church government; and to the same cause has been 
attributed its extension in this country. It is not long, since we met 
with the following in a respectable Episcopal publication: “ That 
out of about 220 Socinian societies in England, 170 are ultra Cal- 
vinistic Congregational churches revolutionized.”” This was made 
the foundation of a warning to beware of the heretical tendency of 
Congregationalism. 

And other denominations have used not always the most charita- 
ble language, when the topic of Congregationalism has been in dis- 
cussion. In regard to the Unitarianism of England, we wish our 
words to be distinc tly noted when we say, that none of ut originated 
m Congregational or Independent churches and societies. We 
would not be understood to affirm, that not a single Congregational 
church has become Unitarian. Out of the one hundred and seven- 
ty-eight that were originally Orthodox, from six to ten were proba- 
bly Congregational—several were Episcopal chapels—of late some 
Methodist congregations have joined in the heresy—but the most 
were Presbylerians. And to this hour do the Us itarians call them- 
selves Presbyterians, in the northern counties of England, whenever 
their right to the funds they control is called in question. Presby- 
terianism is their nom de guerre, when the trust deeds are appealed 
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to ; and yet they now have not a single feature of Presbyterianism 
about them.* Rev. O. Heywood, himself a Presbyterian minister, 
when describing the government of the churches in L ancashire, in 
which county is found about one fourth of all the Unitarianism in 
England, says, 

““«They had their eldership in every congregation,—several con- 
gregations had their classis; and these maintained intercourse by a 
provincial assembly which for the county of Lancaster, was usually 
held at Preston. ‘The elders, who sat with the ministers, carried 
the votes, inquired into the conversation of their neighbors, and us- 
ually sat with the ministers when they examined the communicants; 
and (though the ministers only examined) yet the elders approved 
or disapproved.” When a person aued admission to these Pres- 
byterian churches, he signified his intention to the minister, or one 
of the elders; and if,.on examination, his religious knowledge and 
practice were approved, he was admitted. If any member of these 
churches was guilty of immoral conduct, or acted contrary to their 
prescribed rules, he was suspended from communion for a time, or 
excluded, as the case required. On these principles, the early 
** English Presbyterian” churches were formed, and according to 
them they were governed. I have been informed, from a very re- 
spectable source, that one of the last public acts of the Assembly, 
of which the pious Matthew Henry was a member, was the suspen- 
sion of a minister from the exercise of his ministry, in a chapel in 
this county, for Arianism.” 


It is a truth well understood in England, that Unitarianism has 
never been indebted to the spirit of Independency, or Congrega- 
tionalism, for its increase. Nay more, it is understood that no sect 
of christians has been so long free from a bias to Arminianism, and 
from Arianism running into Unitarianism, as the Independents or 
Congregationalists. We quote the following from a critical jour- 
nal, whose predilections, at least, are not in favor of Orthodoxy. 


**¢ Tt is curious indeed, to observe, how the subsequent history 
and fortune of each of these bodies (the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents,) have been determined by the characteristic difference of 
their original constitution. The moderate aristocracy of Presbyte- 
rianism, as long as Presbyterianism could be said lo ‘have any form 
of government, , enabled its ministers to follow their own inclination 
with regard to the manner of conducting public worship and the 
strain of preaching; while the jealous democracy of Independency kept 
the minister wnder the eye and control of his people, and punished 
the first appearance of deviation, though merely negative, from the 


* Mr. Grundy, a Unitarian minister, formerly of Manchester, in a published 
sermon, uses the following language: ‘‘Jrian and Socinian are the terms 
generally assigned to us; and these, till lately, were frequently considered as 
synonimous with deist or infidel. ‘The term Presbyterian is now commonly 
used; but, I confess, some difficulty appears to me to attend the use of it; be- 
cause, it either has no definite meaning as to opinions or discipline, or, if ié 
have any meaning, it signifies something which we are not.’’ 
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standard of Orthodory. The Presbyterian ministers became men 
of polished manners—partook largely of the biblical knowledge, 
and the elegant and scientific literature of the age, dropped in every 
generation something of the Or thodoxy of thew forefathe rs,and while 
their flocks gradually diminished, contented themselves with being 


the rational instructors of a few, rather than the idols of the mulls- 


tude. Of late, they seem to have discovered, that as a religious 


community, they must speedily become extinct by adhering to this 
plan; new controversies have sprung up among them, and though, 
with a new principle of cohesion and repulsion, they may still main- 
tain themselves, as a distinct body, the history of Presbyteriansm, 
as a sect deducing itself from the time of the great separation from 
the Establishment, in 1662, must be considered as very nearly clos- 
ed.’ Monthly Review, New Series, vol. Ixxxi. p. 411.” 


Individuals may examine for themselves whether the suggestion 
that the ‘aristocracy of Presbyterianism’’ has had any thing to do 
with the question of the extension of Unitarianism is true or not.— 
And if any one should spend a thought upon it, we hope he will not 
say, ‘I always thought Presbyterianism was a bad system of church 
government,’ ‘and thus jump at the above conclusion;—or that he 
always thought it a good system, and therefore the above sugges- 
tion is false. 

The only security for any church, that they will continue in the 
main pure, rests on their assuming such a form, that they cannot op- 
erate and accomplish their purposes without a perpetual resort to 
the principle of piety, as lying at the foundation of their organiza- 
tion. This must be the spirit pervading their form, and if their form 
will, for a long season, permit them to go on without self-destruction, 
disregarding the spirit, and without the spirit, then it is demonstra- 
tive from scripture, from philosophy and from fact, that error will 
come in like a flood , and destroy every thing but the form of godli- 
ness. We have often wondered that pious thinking men have not 
studied this subject in the sad history of some of the branches of the 
protestant church. The reason probably is, they have been so pres- 
sed in spirit, as they looked abroad upon the world, and beheld the 
awful ravages of sin, that they have been constrained to put forth 
every energy to stay the overwhe Iming flood, even though it were 
only, by a temporary expedient. And while thus engaged, they 
have forgotte n that the only sure hope is the energy of vital piety 
pervading and shooting up through the public form of religion, and 
varying that formin any way that can give new egress to the prin- 
ciple. Christianity comes to us without form, that it may be omni- 
form;—that it may be seen and known any where and every where 
as a collection of vital principles. This the protestant church have 
to a great extent forgotten, while they have been compassing them- 
selves about by bulwarks of their own construction. They have 
their systems, their forms, their courts, their canons, their liturgies, 
their rituals, and all the ef cetera of establishments and authorities; 
and what has been the result? Look at Geneva. Her churches de~ 
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serted, except by a few women! Her pastors Socinians and Ra- 
tionalists! Look at France. Her churches, too, in many instances 
deserted, and her Pastors little better than those of Geneva! Look 
at Germany, and the protestant church in the north of Europe. And 
what is it, but a mighty temple in ruins, with only here and there a 
stone in its place! Look at England! The party, which par excel- 
lence call themselves ‘‘the churebh,” and are the majority, including 
the dignitaries, are Arminian or Grotian in their religious senti- 
ments, breathing much of the spirit, though they scorn the name of 
Unitarianism. Look at Scotland! And how long is it since Robert- 
son, the historian, was among her most influential ministers!! And 
with such mighty men as Gordon, and Thomson, and Chalmers in 
the Evangelical party, they are still out numbered by the opposers of 
the truth. And it has not fared much better with Presbyterianism 
in Ireland. It is but the last year, that sixteen or twenty clergy- 
men in the Synod of Ulster, who all along had agreed tothe Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, on being required explicity to state whether they be- 
lieved the doctrine of the Trinity, withdrew and cried ‘‘perseculion!”’ 
And this, while not a single Independent congregation in Ireland 
has become Arian or Unitarian!! We wish thinking men, who love 
religion and men’s souls more than any ism or any dory, would ask 
how all this has come to pass, and how its recurrence may be pre- 
vented? And in connexion with this topic, we wish them to note one 
or two facts;—that of all the hopeful appearances on the continent 
of Europe of a revival of religion in the protestant churches, none of 
it has originated from, or in connection with, their forms of church 
government, but in spite of them; and, in some cases, in actual op- 
position to them;—and that of all the benevolent operations origin- 
ated in Great Britain, within the last thirty-five years, scarcely one 
has arisen from, or in agreement with, the existing forms of church 
government, if we except those of the Independents, who had almost 
no ecclesiastical forms to consult, but were left to follow the living 
principle within. 

It should be further inquired, in connexion with the same subject, 
whether nearly all the Evangelical piety, which is beginning to per- 
vade the Protestant churches abroad, is not coming ip ab extra, in 
distinction from growing up out of their various forms where they ex- 
ist; and whether, indeed, a long and tedious warfare is not to be 
maintained with the mere forms which have been superinduced upon 
the church, before the spirit of religion shall be the pervading princi- 
ple of all church organization. Nor do we think it necessary that 
the examination should be confined to the churches across the water. 
Could we suppose even-handed charity, the charity inculcated by 
the apostle, (1 Cor. xiii.) coming into our land to take inquisition of 
the various denominations, how they are, or have been fulfilling their 
high commission, as churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, we should 
rejoice to hear her ask, “‘ Where did the Missionary spirit arise? 
Among whom is it most extensively prevalent? Who have taken in- 
to their hands most of those weapons which are not carnal, and are 
most active in using them for truth’s sake, and not for name’s sake? 
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Who have most of the energy and determination of faith requisite 
for the conversion of the world? Among whom are the most frequent 
disputes about modes of doing, and modes of acting? Among whom 
18 the fire of zeal most idly wasted in agitating questions of names 
and forms? We should rejoice to hear her command justice to bring 
the scales, that it might be known who is most wanting;—to hear 
her command fire from Heaven, to see who would suffer most loss, 
when the wood, ard the hay, and the stubble should be consumed; 
and then to hear her say, ‘Follow me,’ that it might be seen what 
companies would obey, and receive her spirit, and become , incorpo- 
rate with her form; and what would cry out, “* Stop, stop,” you are 
violating our book of discipline, or owr canons, or our modes. We 
should rejoice to see this, for we have no fear that any would sufler 
materially; and if we should be among the denuded, we would en- 
deavor to feel and to say, ‘“‘ Let the righteous smite me, it shall be 
a kindness; let him reprove me, it shall be an excellent oil, which 
shall not break my head.” 


For tue Horxinstan MaGazine 
PRAYERS OF THE UNREGENERATE 
Mr Editor, 

A serious and sensible writer, over the signature of Sirvanvs, 
has commenced a series of numbers in the N. Y. Evangelist of Feb- 
ruary 19, which he entitles Thoughis on Prayer. ‘This is truly an 
important subject, and one which of late has received an uncommon 
share of attention. Without stepping to enquire, whether the term 
prayer, is ever used jn sacred scripture, in what this writer calls its 
‘‘ largest sense,”’ i.e. as ‘comprehending all the worship which we 
render to God’——and whether it is “a positive institution,” or “one 
of the duties of natural religion?’’—L would express my entire as- 
sent to his observations, when he says, that “‘ no duty is more plain 
ly and fully inculeated in the sacre -d scriptures, than that of prayer” 
—-that in the se riptures, this duty “ is made one of the discriminat- 
ing marks of a good man”—that “ p raye . has an internal charac- 
ter,” without which “the external of the du ty does not gain the di- 
vine approbation,” which internal character ‘is entire ly _wanting in 
all prayers of the unregenerate.” I am pleased also to find my own 
sentiments « expressed by Silvanus, in his answers to the first and 
second of his Lnquiries. 

First. ** Does not God — unregenerate men, as well as oth- 
ers, to pray?” Certainly he does, answers S. and pertinently 


quotes Isaiah, uv. 6, 7; in proof of it, 

Seeondly. “ What i is the character of those prayers required of 
the unregenerate?” S. truly answers, ‘* The same as of the prayers 
which are required of other men—the unregenerate are required to 
make the same humble, penitential, believin 1g, submissive prayers as 
the regenerate.” 
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Thus far S. appears to me to give a correct and scriptural answer 
to his enquiries. But when he comes to his third and fourth enquir- 
ies, he says some things, on which I wish to make a few remarks. 

Thirdly. “ Are men required to know that their hearts are right, 
in order to give them a warrant to make the attempt to pray’ ” | 
dislike the terms in which this enquiry is stated. A warrant to 
make an aliempt to pray—when it is acknowledged they are re- 
quired to pray, and it is their duly to pray, and, consequently, they 
are well able to pray aright!—The terms in which S. answers this 
enquiry, are, in my view equally exceptionable. He says, ‘‘ The 
command which is addressed to them to call on the name of the 
Lord, is a sufficient warrant for them to attempt to pray.”” Why is 
not such a divine command a sufficient warrant for them to pray, as 
well as alfempl to pray? Does it not require a “ rectified heart,” 
to allempl, as much as to perform a duty? S. makes a distinction 
between prayer and other duties, where, in my view, there is no 
material difference. If ‘the prayer of the wicked is sin;” I do 
not see why it is not necessary to have ‘satisfactory evidence of a 
right heart,’ in prayer, as well as in professing re ligion, or peform- 
ing any other duty. By comparing the attempt of a sinner to pray, 
to the attempt of the man to stretch forth his withered hand at the 
command of Christ, S. seems to me (contrary to his own belief, I 
presume) to represent the sinner.as naturally unable to pray, with- 
out a miracle accompanying his allempt to perform the duty. The 
natural effect of such a representation upon the mind of an enquir- 
ing sinner, I should think, must be, to lead him to conclude, that he 
can attempt to pray, with such a heart as he has, and that he can- 
not be blamed for not doing any more, till God shall be pleased to 
give him a better heart. 

Fourth. “Are the prayers of sinners, while remaining in unre- 
generacy, of any use?” I must here object again td the terms of 
the enquiry. The “prayers of sinners’’—And do sinners, then, the 
unregenerate, ever pray? They may use.a form of words, and 
think they pray: but is there “‘the inlernal character,” which is an 
essential ingredient in prayer? Do they ever pray, according to 
the definition of the Assembly of Divines?—‘‘ Prayer is the offer- 
ing up of our desires to God, for things agreable to his will, in the 
name of Christ.” As the hearts of unrenewed men are admitted 
to be “‘unreconciled to God;” if they should express their real de- 
sires, it is presumed the reason would be very apparent, why their 
seeming prayers are “‘all vain oblations” and abomination to God. 
‘* But,” says Silvanus in answer to the enquiry, ‘there is a point of 
light, in which the prayers of the unregenerate, especially when 
their minds are in a state of extitement, may be considered of great 
use. God makes use of the eyes of the unregerate to re ad his 
word, and of their ears to hear it; by means of which they receive 
that knowledge of divine truth, which has a great influence in effec- 
ting their conversion. In like manner he makes use of their tongues 
to state their case in the way of prayer ; and these statements of 
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theirs, God often makes use of to deepen in their minds that work 
of conviction which is the necessary precursor of regeneration .””— 
This is plausible; but I must think very exceptionable. Is it true, 
that God makes use of the false or hypocrilical “‘ statement of their 
case,’’ made by sinne rs in their selfish prayers, as means to prepare 
them for regeneration? Has He anywhere in scripture, appointed 
the ‘abominable sacrifices of the wicked,’ as means to be used for 
the conviction and conversion of sinners, as He has the reading and 
hearing of his word? ‘True, God may make the seeming prayers 
of sinners, the means of ‘deepening their conviction,’ as He some- 
times does their acts of gross immorality; but it seems to me a per- 
version of language, to cal) either of them “ means of grace.” 
Silvanus does not infer from his answer to the enquiry, that the 
unregenerate should be exhorted to pray with such hearts as they 
have, in order to deepen their conviction and prepare themselves for 
regenerating grace; indeed, he says, that they “‘do not themselves, 
in any proper sense, use the means of grace.’’ But what is the in- 
ference which the unregenerate themselves will be likely to draw, 
‘ especially when their minds are in a state of excitement,” from 
the doctrine, that their reading, hearing, and praying, are ‘* means 
of grace,’”’ which God is using with them, to enlighten and conv.nce 
them, in order to ‘‘ effect their conversion?””—Though God may, 
sometimes, overrule the prayers, as well as the other sins of the wiek- 
od, for their good; yet the natural and direct tendency of all such 
‘* unregenerate doings,” is, to feed their self- righteousness with the 
imagination, that the y have done some part at least of their duty, 
and commended themselves to the divine notice and favor, and thus 
to harden their hearts against the sovereign graee of God. And 
this, I apprehend, is the more common effect of those religious ser- 
vices, which sinners are encouraged to perform with impenitent hearts; 
and which are not unfrequently followed by an Antinomian conver- 
sion. As sinners ‘ never use the means of grace,’ so there are no 
means appointed for them to abuse. They are required, as their 
immediate duty, to ‘‘ repent and be conve rted”’—Let them do this, 
and then they may read, and hear, and pray, and use all the means 
of grace, in a manner pleasing to God, and Savingly beneficial te 


themselves. TIMOTHEUS. 


For tHe Horxinstan Macagine. 


REVIVAL MEASURES.—NO. I. 


Every thing that relates to the subject and means of revivals of 
religion, is intimately connected with the present character and fu- 
ture prospects of the chuich of Christ. Though a time of revivals 
of religion in the land, imperiously demands action; yet it no less 
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imperiously demands caution and watchfulness and wisdom. If, at 
any time, we have peculiar occasion to take heed to our Saviour’s 
* direction, to watch, as well as pray; it is at such atime. I surely 
do not reveal any new truth, when I affirm, that under different 
means, revivals of religion have widely differed in their character 
and consequences. Whether they are very good, or very bad in 
their permanent effects, depends upon the means and manner and 
spirit with which they are conducted. 

{t is not my intention in these numbers, to enter into an examina- 
tion of all the different schemes and methods of promoting revivals, 
that are adopted by different persons and denominations, at the 
present day. I intend to describe only two of these different meth- 
eds, both of which have been used with more or Jess success in pro- 
moting revivals, and to show the different present and permanent ef- 
fects they are adapted to produce. 

My minister, in order te promote a revival of religion, resorts to 
the following means: 

He endeavors honestly and fully and frequently to set God before 
his hearers, in his infinite holiness and blessedness, his universal 
agency and absolute sovereignty, and his eternal purpose and ulti- 
mate design in the gospel, to glorify himself and promote the great- 
est good of the universe, by all his creatures and all his works. 

He frequently exhibits the native character and condition of man, 
in his total selfishness and entire dependence, his enmity and deceit, 
his relations and constant obligations to his Creator. 

From the infinite divine perfections, he often enforces the divine 
law, in its precepts and penalty, as holy, just and good, and con- 
stantly binding all rational creatures to obedience by the whole 
weight of the divine authority. 

He also proclaims “the glorious gospel of the blessed God,” 
and points out the way of salvation by repentance towards God, 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and conformity of heart to the di- 
vine law, as the conditions. 

He endeavors to follow the wise advice of Dr. Bellamy to his 
students, ‘ never to thunder before you have lightened, nor cry fire 
to a blind man without telling him how to escape it.’ He adopts as 
his maxim, ‘‘ there is no fear of raising the passions of people too 
high by discriminating exhibitions of divine truth,” but avoids rais- 
ing their hopes or fears, by incorrect, partial and false exhibitions of 
their character, condition and duty. 

He encourages no unregenerate doings, and offers no inducements 
to become religious, that would naturally be taken in the light of 
interest; but insists that so long as the heart is unrenewed, all the 
actions are unholy in the sight of God. 

He constantly holds up the natural ability of the sinner to obey 
all the divine commands, and contends that there is something for 
the creature to do in regeneration, even to work oul his own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, while God, at the same time, is work- 
ing in him to will and to do of his own good pleasure. 

To prevent self-righteousness and self-dependence, he is careful to 
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show the entire dependence of the creature, that we are ‘ not suf- 
ficient of ourselves to think any thing as of ourselves,’ that ‘ the 
preparations of the heart in man and the answer of the tongue are 
from the Lord,’ and that every sinner is in the forming hand of God, 
and can never get out of his hand, as long as he exists. 

In order to prevent false love to God, and false hopes, he is care- 
ful to keep distinctly and constantly in view the wide distinction 


which runs through the bible, creation and providence, between 
God’s will and desire respe cting events simply considered, and his 
will and desire on the whole, the principle of which is acknowl- 
edged and felt, every time we loose a tooth, or take a bitter pill.— 
While keeping this distinction in view, he brings often to mind the 
kind and tender feelings of our heavenly Father 
men to be saved,” who has ‘‘ no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth,” and who is more willing to give the Holy Spirit to them who 
ask him, than any earthly parents to bestow good things upon their 
offspring. 

He shows the guilt and folly of sin, and the excellence and beau- 
ty of holiness, and warns sinners to flee from the wrath to come » by 
all the motives he can draw from heaven, earth and hell. He 
seeches them to be reconciled to God, because he is righteous, La 
to acquaint now themselves with Him and be at peace, that they 
may enjoy his fellowship and escape his wrath. He appeals, with 
the whole weight of moral obligation he can command, to their con- 
sciences, to move them to become holy. He presents the invitations 
of the gospel, and urges them to come to the gospel feast, and save 
their souls from eternal death, and secure the, endless joys of heaven, 
by renouncing their idols and embracing the glory and interests of 
God as their chief good. 

To prevent despair, 


, ** whe will have all 


and to encourage action, he preaches the 
doctrine of election—That God is not only able to save to the utter- 
most, but has actually determined to save some of the chief of sin- 
ners, and make them willing in the day of his power. 

In addressing his chure h, he shows that God has connected means 
with ends in the moral, as well as natural world. That he will be 
inquired of by his pe ople, when he truly helps them, and that he has 
never said to the seed of Jacob, seek ye my face in vain. 
upon them to prepare the way of the Lord, to remove stumbling 
blocks out of the way, and to arise and call upon God, that we per- 
ish not. He urges the saints to action and praye whalnest, by telling 
them they are stewards of C hrist, and servants of the living God, 
who is able and disposed to make all things work together for good 
to those who have set their hearts upon his glory—that they are 
permitted to be co-workers with God in saving souls, and that to 
them under God, is committed the promotion of his honor and glo- 
ry and cause upon earth. 

My minister is a very plain preacher, and takes much pains to be 
intelligible; and he has the pleasure of being understood by all. 
Whenever he speaks of God, all persons understand him to mean 
that infinite Being, who has made and governs all things for himself. 


He calls 
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to secure the most perfect exercise, exhibition and gratification of 
his own goodness; whose glory is infinitely above the heavens; who 
is glorious in holiness; who is the great efficient and first cause of 
all things; who loves holiness and hates sin with infinitely strong 
emotions; and whe carries in his hand the temporal and eternal des- 
tinies of the whole creation. When he speaks of man, he plainly 
describes a free moral agent, in a state of inconceivably interesting 
probation for a boundless eternity; sustaining very affecting relations, 
and under constant and weighty obligations always to love, obey an d 
glorify his Creator, upon whom he is constantly de spendant for eve ry 
thought and action. When he speaks of saints, he is understood 
to mean the elect of God; vessels of mercy; called through the 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience; who have purified their 
souls in obeying the truth; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ. 
When he describes sinners, he shows that they are haters of God, 
and lovers of their own selves; tgtally depraved; without excuse;— 
under condemnation, and constantly exposed to endless misery ;— 
while their hearts are deceitful above all things, and so despe rate ly 
wicked, that no means or moral influence will turn them to God, 
short of the omnipotent hand of the Spirit. When he treats of the 
conditions of salvation, he is understood to contend for nothing short 
of supreme love to God for what he is in himself; repentance tow- 
ards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. When he speaks of 
divine grace, he is understood to mean favor shown to those who de- 
serve endless misery. When he treats upon the mercy of God, he 
describes that a mercy which sanctifies and saves one sin- 
ner, to promote the glory of God; and leaves another to perish for- 
ever. He describes the justice of God, as guided by infinite wis- 
dom; but sinking all the finally impenitent to the bottomless pit, to 
show the great evil of sin, and God’s hatred of all transgression. — 
When he speaks of the benevolence of God, he describes that su- 
preme love to holiness, and the greatest general good of the universe, 
which always disposes him to do that, and only that, which is wisest 
and best on the whole. When he treats of submission to God, he 
urges absolute, unconditional submission of both the body and ‘ood! 
into the sovereign hand of God, to be formed into just such a vessel, 
to be put to just such use, and to be treated in just such a manner, 
as God pleases. When he speaks of self- denial, he goes beyond 
the region of selfishness, and urges that unlimited self-de snial, that 
would give up every temporal or eternal interest of our own to sub- 
serve the supreme good of the universe. When he treats of chris- 
tian joy, he describes that j joy which arises from embracing the glo- 
ry of God, and the highest good of his whole kingdom. When he 

speaks of ‘the r responsibility of christians, he is understood to mean 

a strict responsibility to God for all their own actions and conduct 
aid influence and power of doing good; but not a responsibility for 
the eternal or temporal destiny of any other men. When he treats 
upon a revival spirit, he describes that meek, retiring subinission, 
yet ardent spirit, that chiefly aims at the glory of God, is pained by 
the reproach and dishonor cast upon him, sensibly feels the great 
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evil of sin as committed against God, and is deeply anxious that 
God would display his mercy and grace in the salvation of souls.— 
When he urges the spirit of prayer, he invites saints to draw near 
to God in the exercise of strong and true faith in his name, to lean 
upon the promises of his word, firmly believing He will fulfil all of 
them in their true meaning and application, at the very time, in tbe 
particular manner, and in the precise degree, that his perfect wis- 
dom and righteousness binds him to do; and to pour out their ardent 
desires for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, in sweet 
submission to his sovereign will. When he treats of the atonement 
of Christ, he shows that it was made chie fly on God’s account, to 
magnify his law and make it honorable, that Christ was set fo rth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness, that He might be just, and the justifier of all who believe in 
Jesus. 

In short, my minister endeavors to make whatever subject he 
treats upon appear in a true gospel light, and to urge every duty by 


gospel motives only. He endeavors to preach nothing that will be 
either not understood, or misunderstood, nothing that will weaken or 
subvert any truth or duty of the gospel. He m an s to be a plain, 


discriminating and faithful preacher of the gospel, and to declare 
all the counsel of God, without being turned from his purpose by 
the fear or favor of the whole world. He insists upon it, that we 
should judge of the character of revivals by the means that are used 
to promote them, and not condemn or justify means, merely by their 
apparent and temporary success, or the w ant of it. If all the world 
should tell him to conceal one fundamental truth for the sake of hav- 
ing a revival, or to present one truth or duty ina false light, so that 

different view of the character of God, or man, or of the w way of 
salvation, would be given; he thinks he should have no right to do 
it. But a majority of us have become dissatisfied with his preach- 
ing and managing, and have serious thoughts of trying to effect his 
dismission, that we may obtain . somewhat different man whose 
preaching and managing I will endeavor to describe in my next num- 


ber. A LAYMAN. 


Frem the N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 
INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF MRS. D. 


Please to*walk in, Sir, as soon as possible, said a weeping e 7 
male to the pastor of a country church, who about half after eleve' 
o’clogk in the forenoon was riding past the house of one of his par- 
ishioners. Pray, what is the matter? he anxiously enquirec d—oh 
Sir, you never saw such a scene. Mrs. D. who you know has 
been complaining a little for a short time past, came here on a visit 
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a few days ago, and night before last was taken very ill. We 
thought she would have died then; but yesterday she was a little 
better—this morning she is worse, and now she is dying. She says 
she shall die at 12 o’clock exactly. Perhaps not, said the clergy- 
man, willing to administer all the consolation in his power—but how 
does Mrs. D know that she will die precisely at that heur? 
We cannot tell, was her answer, hastily entering the house absorb- 
ed in grief. 

From several others who came out of the house bathed in tears, 
to present their mournful salutations, the minister Jearned previous 
to entering the sick chamber, that Mrs. D had been taken with 
a nervous affection—her limbs cold, and almost paralyzed, accom- 
panied with many unfavorable symptoms—that early in the morn- 
ing, her appearance had undergone a very great change, and that 
she then declared, that a knowledge of the fact that she should die 
precisely at 12 o’clock, had been communicated to her mind in the 
plainest manner—that all attempts to convince her it might be a de- 
lusion had failed, that they were now waiting the expiratioa of the 
last half hour in the utmost anxiety. 

A scene similar to that which prese nted itself on entering, has 
seldom been witnessed. Ona bed, half sup wee by pillows, lay 
this interesting female.—There was no wildness in her eye, but it 
sparkled with animation, and her countenance deol with a slight 
flush, which gave the appearance of health, and rendered her fair 
features even beautiful. ‘The room was almost filled, but not an in- 
dividual was seated. She immediately informed her pastor in aclear 
and distinct voice, that her appointed time had nearly come, and 
that it had pleased the Lord, to give her the fullest assurance, that 
he was about to receive her to the heavens. After stating in rap- 
turous language that her joy was unepenkanae, she proceede 2d in her 

address to her weeping friends. The language used by her was far 
above the style of her ordinary conversation, or what her previous 
education and standing in socic ty. would Jead one to expect, as can 
well be imagined. Many of her expressions and ideas were exceed- 
ingly sublime. ‘There was no rhapsody, but she was in rapture. 
Beside her was lying a hymn book, from which, in the sweetest man- 
ner, she occasionally read passages applicable to her situation and 
ber hopes of immortality. ‘Turning to her affectionate husband, who 
stood weeping near her, she enquire d, as she had done several times 
before, how late is it now? On receiving his answer, she triumph- 
antly exclaimed, only twenty minutes more and I shall be in Heav- 
en—adding an expression of her unwillingness to part from him, were 
it not for the great glory she anticipated. 

By direction of the clergyman, one of the weights was then re- 
moved from the clock, the face of which was not in her sight, and 
all present were privately enjoined not to answer any enquiries she 
might make as to the hour of the day. 

The minister then suffered her to proceed, and only occasionally 
assented to her observations, which were extremely judicious. And 

wishing to ascertain her views of divine truth, under this great ex- 
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citement, he led her by his remarks to speak of the principal doc- 
trines of ‘the cross, and espec ially of those wh ich constitute the found- 
ation of the christian’s hope in death. Her views of divine truth 
were correct, and every word uttered by her served to increase ad- 
miration. Methinks the name of Jesus never before sounded so 
sweet from mortal lips—never was the value of the promises of the 
gospel declared in such language, or its consoling, cheering influ- 
ence so felt. 

A few minutes before 12 o’clock, her attention was directed to 
christian duties, and espec ially to the > Im] tance of prayer, in which 
the minister then engaged, adapting his expressions to her peculiar 

case. In this prays r, and a conversation whiel h followed, more than 
half an hour was spent. Thus the appointed moment passed over 
without the occurrence of a catastrophe which it will be readily ad- 
mitted might have happened if imprud *nt measures had been adopt~ 
ed. The friends gradually left the house, and in a few hours Mrs. 
D , exhausted, sank into a quiet ran She recovered her 
health slowly. For many months, she remained ina gloomy de- 
jected state of mind, almost despairing of the mercy of God. After 
which she and her worthy husband made a profession of their faith, 
and became members in full communion with the church. 


From the Christian Mirror. 
*O taste and see that the Lord is good.” 


Come—while the bloom of youth 
Is stamped upon thy brow— 
Yield to the God of truth 
Thy best affections now. 


Come—while the flowers of Spring, 
Unfading, deck thy road— 

And suns are gathering g 
To bright thy fair abode. 


Come—while the roses bloom, 
And blossoms do not fade— 
Ere in the silent tomb 
Thy early friends are laid 


Come—while sad thoughts and care 
Are strange things in thy breast— 
Come—bow thyself in prayer, 
And be forever blest. 
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From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 


ON PRIDE. 


In order to be truly virtuous, we must properly consider our rela- 
tion to other beings, and estimate ourselves according to this rela- 
tion. Humility, the most essential virtue. will invariably be the 
consequence. Those, who possess this virtue, elude the force of 
many external evils; and live secure from anxiety and remorse.— 
Though their situation in life be less eligible, than that of others; 
yet a consciousness of their unworthiness excites their gratitude for 
the favors they enjoy; and renders them submissive under every 
trial. 

But pride has a contrary effect. This, except selfishness, is the 
most ancient of all the vices that degrade intelligent beings. It 
found admission into our world at a very early period; and has form- 
ed a part of every human character, except one. The term is oft- 
en used in a limited sense, to denote an extraordinary degree of 
haughtiness or vanity. But if pride be considered in its original 
and proper sense, as an unjust estimation of one’s self, it will evi- 
dently appear to be one of the primary sins. Not to mention the 
fallen angels, nor the first disobedience of man, let us observe some 
of those frequent irregularities, which disturb societies, and involve 
so many of our fellow-creatures in infamy and ruin. To what, 
more naturally than pride, can we attribute that party spirit, which 
is predominant both in the religious and political world? This ex- 
alted esteem for self, renders men too wise for instruction, and too 
important for reproof. Hence it produces ignorance, superstition 
and bigotry; and may be justly accused of all the fatal consequences. 
Ambition is pride’s attendant, and a swift executor of her mischev- 
ous designs; I mean that ambition, which has honor for its object, 
and thus seeks to exalt self, by degrading others. The debauchee, 
lurking under the covert of night, impiously presumes to sacrifice 
even chastity to his brutal indylgence. For so highly does he value 
himself, that he wishes to render every thing subservient to his grat- 
ification. Though after his conduct ‘has rendered him loathsome to 
himself, he may continue it as an opiate; yet the stupid monster re- 
mains a detestable monument of the fatal effects of pride. The de- 
luded miser, believing that happiness consists in the possession of 
leliberately oppress and defraud for the sake of unne- 
cessary gain. Pride has magnified bis worth, and in the same ra- 
tio diminished that of others in his estimation. For the same rea- 
son the slanderer seeks to exalt himself upon the ruin of other’s 
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Pride has a still more pernicious effect, as it produces that spirit 
of revenge, which has proved fatal to so many individuals and soci- 
eties. [ti is this blind selfishness alone, that can so infatuate men, 
as to induce them to assume the prerogative of Deity in repaying 
vengeance. <A variety of circumstances may operate as a restraint, 
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but when a false sense of honor gives scope to passion, the conse 
quences are shocking to humanity. The impious swearer would be 
thought to despise the commands of Heaven, and to possess that 
courage, which is proof against the fear of hell. In all these in- 
stances habit may operate, when the way is pre posem but the foun- 
dation of every vicious habit is pride. This rebellious principle op- 
erates in a great variety of ways, and assumes ten thousand forms. 


It sometimes lies concealed in the secret recesses of the heart, and 


gives an imperceptible taint to actions, apparently virtuous. But 


though many plans have been concerted to conceal it from the world; 
yet few if any have been entirely successful. It evidently influ- 
ences the actions of infants. As soon as they begin to act, they 
discover a selfish disposition, which clearly proves, that they are 
destitute of holiness, and of course unfit for the seciety of the bless- 
ed. Pride is clearly manifested in that contempt, which is so often 
shown to divine ordinances. What can bea greater evidence that 
a man is proud, that he despises, and feels himself 


* above Jehovah, 
than to see inn ridicule 


as superstitious and bigotted, those who 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints 
seek to honor and praise Christ. A 
sometimes endure the mere fi 


and who 
man swollen with pride, will 


yrm of religion, because he knows that 
God is not honored by it. But when he sees those around him, 
walking according to the ordinances of the gospel, meeting frequent- 
ly for pious conversation and prayer, especially if they are much 
engaged, how industrious he will be to weaken their hands, to cast 
some reproach upon them, to prevent them from honoring that holy 
Being whom he is unwilling to have superior to himself’ Certainly 
opposition to such positive commands of God, can arise from noth- 
ing but that proud disposition which renders men unwilling that God 
should be glorified and obeyed. ‘These very men are willing that 
their neighbors should zealously pursue the vanities of the world, 
and that they should honor those rule rs pecan they themselves love; 
and while in their company are willing to hear them converse about 
any thing, rather than doctrinal and experimental religion. This 
would not be the case had 
them and to exalt God 
Hence we may see the dreadful depravity of our fallen race 
The most spe cious actions of those 


not real religion a tendency to humble 





, whose hearts have not been 
different expressions of pride, 
or real rebellion against Heaven. None but humble, penitent saints 
are free from this ruling principle. Why are meek and peaceable 
and useful members of society despised and insulted? It is because 
they rejoice that God rules and will do all his pleasure; it is because 
they seek to glorify Jesus, whom a sinful world wish to de grade. 


JUVENIS 


humbled by sovereign grace, are but 




























































































































































































48 Terms of this publication, &c. FEBRUARY. 


To Corresronpents.—Owing to circumstanees beyond the con- 
trol of the Editor, our third and fourth numbers appear together, 
and later than was intended: it may be expected that future num- 
bers will be issued regularly and seasonably. A supply of original 
matter would be acceptable. 


TERMS OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


1. Eighteen Numbers of 16 Octavo pages each, will- be issued 
in a year, one and two a Month, alternately, making, in two years, a 
Volume of 576 pages. 

The price is $1. a year, in advance, or $125, after three 
months. 

3. Agents have every seventh copy gratis. 

4. Notice of discontinuance to be given one month before the 
close of a year. 

>. It is expected, that Letters to the Publishers, and Editor, 
will be post paid. 


Postace—-The same as on Religious and other Papers. 


5-7>Payment in advance would be acceptable to the Printers, and 
is found by experience to be less burdensome to Subseribers. 
ES LET NET) OE I LE RT LT OS ILS OAT 


SCOTT’S FAMILY BIBLE, with critical Notes and practical Obser- 
vations, in 6 Octavo vols.—Price 13 dollars—For sale at No. 5, Market- 
Square, by sSREWER & WILCOX 


Tue TxHree First VoLUMES oF THE Repeat MAGAZINE, 
either Half-bound, or in Boards, may be had, entire, or in single volumes, 
at very reduced prices, at the Book-store of 

HUTCHENS & SHEPARD, 
First door West oy the Bridge, Providence. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 

Pater’s Narvrat THEoroey, illustrated by the plates and by a se- 
lection from the notes of James Paxton, with additional notes, original and 
selected—New edition. 

Wartson’s THEOLOGICAL INsTITUTES, or a view of the evidences, 
doctrines, morals and institutions of Christianity, by Richard Watson.—Ster- 
otype edition. 

In addition to the above may be found a very valuable collection of Theo- 
logical and other Books at CORY & BROWN’S, 

13, Market-street. 

WIL L IAM MARSHAL L & Co. No. 12, Market-s Square, Seadiliabeie R. 1. 
will execute orders of any amount for Boox anv Jon PRINTING, in a neat 
manner, with promptness, and on reasonable terms. 

Providence, Afarch, 1831. 





